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as his Armenian and Greek neighbors, nor is he so in-
dustrious. (For further information, consult the chapter
on Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) Sir Charles Eliot
(1) says:

"All occupations escept agriculture and military ser-
vice are distasteful to the true OsmanlL He is not much
of a merchant; he may keep a stall in a bazaar, but his
operations are rarely conducted on a scale which merits
the name of commerce or finance. It is strange to observe
how, when trade becomes active in any seaport or along
a railway line, the Osmanli retires and disappears, while
Greeks, Armenians, and Levantines thrive in his place.
Neither does he much affect law, medicine, or the learned
professions. Such callings are followed extensively by
Moslems, but they are apt to be of non-Turkish .race.
The true Turk has three spheres of activity. First, he
is a Government official, a class of which I shall speak
elsewhere. Secondly, he is an agriculturist and a
breeder of animals. He does not rejoice in reclaiming
barren land or in turning the mountain-side into fruitful
vineyards. On the contrary, he has turned wooded coun-
tries into deserts by his improvident habit of cutting
down trees for firewood and making no attempt to plant
others in their place. But he has a keen appreciation
of the simplest and most material joys of country life.
He likes fine horses, fat sheep and cattle, good corn and
olives, rich grass. He willingly goes out shooting, and
some of the Sultans were mighty hunters.' But more
than all, he likes a good kitchen-garden, where he can
grow fruit and vegetables, succulent pumpkins and cu-
cumbers, and perhaps regale a party of friends with
roast lamb in a little summer-house under the shade of
his mulberry and walnut trees. Thirdly, the Turk is a
soldier, not in the sense that Germans or Russians
"make" good soldiers, but in the sense that the moment
a sword or rifle is put into his hands, he instinctively